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DECLARATION 
THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


CHARTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE 





Proclaimed in 1923, revised in 1948. 


present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 


commonly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva”, men and 
women of all nalions, recognising that Mankind owes to the 
Child the best that it has lo give, declare and accept it as their 


this obligation in all respects: 


THE CHILD must be protected beyond and above 
all considerations of race, nationality or creed. 


THE CHILD must be cared for with due respect 
for the family as an entity. 


THE CHILD must be given the means requisite for 
its normal development, materially, morally and 
spiritually. 

THE CHILD that is hungry must be fed ; the child 
that is sick must be nursed; the child that is 
physically or mentally handicapped must be 
helped; the maladjusted child must be re- 
educated ; the orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succoured. 


THE CHILD must be the first to receive relief in 
times of distress. 


THE CHILD must enjoy the full benefits provided 
by social welfare and social security schemes ; 
the child must receive a training which will 
enable it, at the right time, to earn a livelihood, 
and must be protected against every form of 
exploitation. 


THE CHILD must be brought up in the conscious- 
ness that its talents must be devoted to the 
service of its fellowmen. 
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The Child and Migration 


by J. M. SMALL 


Deputy Secretary General of the International Union 
for Child Welfare 


The title originally adopted for this report,1 “The 
Child during the Journey ”, was considered too restrictive 
and has therefore been broadened to include preparation 
for the journey and liaison with the agencies which will 
receive the child in the country of immigration and will 
concern themselves with his integration. Integration itself 
is not considered in the report, as so important a subject 
calls for special study, which the Union was not in a posi- 
tion to undertake. An attempt has, however, been made to 
determine the factors in the preparation for the journey 
and in the journey itself, which are likely to facilitate or 
prejudice integration. 

The International Union for Child Welfare as such does 
not organize the emigration of children or young people. 
The Union has therefore no first-hand experience in the 
matter, but the reception of unaccompanied children or 
families with children is the main or a secondary function 
of several of the Union’s member organizations in countries 
of immigration. The latter, and certain other correspondents, 
were consequently invited to indicate which factors in the 
preparations for the journey, and in the journey itself, 
tended to facilitate or to impede the integration of young 
immigrants. 

This report is not therefore a complete and systematic 
exposition of the question as a whole, but an introduction 
to its discussion and an enumeration of a number of points 
which it would be useful to study further. 

In discussing child migrants, the first question is whether 
the children (in the wider meaning of minors) are emigrating 
alone or with their parents. 

A second important question is whether the migrants 
are moving of. their own accord, which implies a certain 
amount of preparation, or whether emigration was forced 








1 Report presented to the Sixth International Conference of 
Non-Governmental Organizations Interested in Migration, Geneva, 
5th-9th August, 1957. 
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on them by circumstances, without any previous prepara- 
tion, or even against their will. 

When the question was. placed on the agenda, it seemed 
likely that the discussion would be concerned only with 
organized migration, but since that date the flight from 
Hungary and the sudden uprooting of thousands of persons, 
many of them children or adolescents, have shown that the 
lessons of the past are still relevant. 


Emigration of children as members of a family group 


It is abundantly clear both from the literature and 
from the letters of our correspondents that the integration 
of children arriving in a new country with their parents is 
almost entirely dependent on the integration of their family. 

One of the first factors making for successful adjust- 
ment is that the family should wish to emigrate and should 
have itself chosen the country of destination. This implies 
that the family has a positive attitude towards the country 
of destination and not one of open or unconscious resistance. 
It is therefore vital, in advising future emigrants and, in 
particular, bewildered refugees in a country of first asylum, 
to make sure that their spontaneously expressed preference 
reflects their real wishes or that their acceptance of the 

- destination suggested for them is sincere. It is also highly 
important that all the family members old enough to have an 
opinion should be in agreement. If they are not, the distrust, 
resistance or even hostility of one or more of them will create 
tensions in the family which will seriously prejudice its 
adjustment to the new environment. 

At earlier meetings the Conference has emphasized—and 
the point cannot be overstressed—that the family must have 
the fullest and most realistic picture possible of living condi- 
tions in the new country and of the life that awaits it there. 
Otherwise immigrants may meet with bitter disappointments 
from the moment of their arrival, which they will find it 
hard to overcome and which may even lead them to seek 
more congenial conditions elsewhere. 

Although the migrant may, under the most favourable 
conditions, be fairly fully informed before his departure as 
to employment prospects and conditions, housing, wages, 
the cost of living, etc., he is often unprepared or insufficiently 
prepared for the difference in values between his old environ- 
ment and the new. However desirous he may be to reshape 
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his life, he brings with him a set of moral, social and cultural 
ideas of which he is, in most cases, not even himself aware, 
but which will influence for better or for worse his reaction 
to the values of his new environment. 

In immigrant families tensions are frequently created 
as a result of the fact that the children quickly absorb the 
values of those around them, whereas the parents—in 
particular the mother, who has few outside contacts if she 
does not go out to work—live, think and react in accordance 
with their old ideas. This is a situation for which the parents 
must be prepared. 

If the members of the family have a good knowledge 
of the language of their country of settlement their adjust- 
ment will obviously be greatly facilitated. Hence, the period 
of waiting before departure, and if possible the sea voyage 
itself, should be used to provide intensive language training. 
This naturally also applies to children and to their educa- 
tional adjustment, though the latter is usually rapid, even 
where children arrive with little or no knowledge of the 
language, provided the family circle offers the emotional 
security they require. 

A correspondent points out that one of the primary 
causes of family difficulties is that of language. The children 
learn the new tongue much more rapidly than the parents, 
and soon speak it fluently and without accent. Some of them 
are then ashamed of their parents’ mistakes and accent and, 
by implication, of the parents themselves. 

Immigrants, many of whom have had little education, 
find it difficult to appreciate the value of the culture of their 
country of origin. They must be helped to do so and thus 
to understand that it is not a question of the relative value 
of cultures, but of different cultures. The schools can help 
to prevent such cultural conflicts by encouraging the children 
to appreciate and make use of the culture of their country 
of origin. In one Australian school, for example, at which 
twelve nationalities are represented, the children are encour- 
aged to sing their countries’ songs and all the pupils learn 
and repeat the choruses. 

Another important cause of family stresses, which can 
only be eliminated by the country of immigration, is the 
length of time which the new arrivals have to spend in 
reception centres or other temporary accommodation with 
all the overcrowding, lack of privacy and uncertainty that 
this entails. 
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Opinion is also almost unanimous on the importance of 
making every effort to ensure that the whole family emigrates 
at the same time. There are unfortunately very many 
examples of temporary separation, which for financial, 
health or other reasons seemed the best solution at the time, 
but which proved disastrous, owing to the uncertainty 
regarding a subsequent reunion that weighed on the members 
of the family, the fact that they developed at different rates 
and sometimes on different lines, or the fact that the family 
was never reunited. The question of separation will be 
discussed again in connection with the emigration of child- 
ren and adolescents without their parents. It has, on 
the other hand, often been found that the first effect of 
expatriation is to strengthen the bonds between the 
members of a family, since they feel themselves isolated 
in an unknown, if not hostile, world. 

With regard to conditions during the journey, attention 
is drawn to the recommendations on minimum standards 
for the protection of migrants during the journey, adopted 
by the Fourth Conference of Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions interested in Migration (Geneva, 1953) and in particular 
to those relating specifically to children. Other organizations 
are better qualified than the I.U.C.W. to state to what extent 
these recommendations are applied in practice and whether 
they require revision. 


Emigration of children and adolescents without their family 


Three cases may be envisaged: (a) children travelling 
unaccompanied to join a member of their family abroad ; 
(b) collective emigration under the auspices of voluntary 
organizations, with a greater or lesser degree of encourage- 
ment or supervision by the country of origin or destination ; 
(c) children emigrating with a view to adoption. 

In the case of very many children in the first category, 
no supervision is possible since the families arrange and 
finance the journey themselves. Experience has shown, 
however, that the families are not always capable of deciding 
whether emigration is in the interests of the child, and, even 
if they are, they often underestimate the difficulties the 
child will encounter, not only in adapting himself to a new 
way of life and a new educational system, but also in adjusting 
or re-adjusting himself to a family environment which he 
has forgotten, or which is not as he remembers it. There 
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may even be language difficulties if the child goes to live 
with members of his family whose emigration dates back 
many years. Affection and the joy of reunion may, of course, 
greatly ease mutual adjustment, but the difficulties of 
adjustment may come as a great shock, if the parties are not 
prepared for them. 

The principle of the collective emigration of children 
and young people without their families, which seems to 
be contrary to the principle of family unity, and the circum- 
stances in which it may be in the interests of those concerned, 
have been the subject of much discussion. During the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, such emigration took the 
form of the deportation of young undesirables from Great 
Britain to colonies in the new world and to Australia, where 
there was a shortage of labour. From the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the main concern was to offer under- 
privileged children, most of whom were orphans or had 
been abandoned, the chance to build a new life. From 
1844 onwards, regulations to protect children against exploita- 
tion, and to ensure their satisfactory education and place- 
ment, were issued both by the Government of the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions concerned. Emigration was 
increasingly regarded as a means of giving poor, but physi- 
cally and mentally healthy children a better chance in life 
than they would have had if they had stayed at home. 
Despite increasingly strict selection, and the effort to improve 
arrangements for the reception of children in the countries 
of destination, the value of the system is being questioned 
and a series of critical studies have been made. 

The other larger-scale experiment in the collective 
movement of children in recent years is the scheme organized 
under the auspices of Youth Aliyah, which arranged for the 
emigration to Israel of Jewish children persecuted in Germany 
and the countries under Hitler’s domination, and later, 
after the collapse of the national-socialist regime, of Jewish 
children for whom there was little or no future in the countries 
of Europe, North Africa or Asia where their parents lived. 

While those two experiments differ in some respects, 
they have certain points in common which, it is considered, 
also apply to any other undertaking of this description. 

Unless, as was the case with the great majority of the 
children assisted by Youth Aliyah, it is a matter of saving 
children from persecution or intolerable living conditions, 
one of the first points to be considered is the selection of 
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candidates for emigration. Their own wishes, the wishes or 
consent of their parents or guardians, their physical and 
mental health, the level of their general or vocational educa- 
tion, their future prospects in the countries of settlement, etc., 
are factors that must be taken into account. 

Although emigration was for many years recommended 
mainly for children without families or with a bad family 
background, experience has shown that children in this 
category have the greatest difficulty in adjusting to a new 
environment. In the immediate post-war period, it was 
found in the case of child deportees and children released 
from concentration camps that those whose early childhood 
had been happy and stable were the first to make a successful 
re-adjustment. 

Speaking of adolescents of between 17 and 18 arriving 
in Canada after the war, WILENsky describes how most of 
them had passed directly from early childhood to adult 
life. In some respects, their behaviour revealed their repressed 
need for support, characteristic of very young children, but 
at the same time reflected the experience of adults who had 
only been able to survive as a result of their own firm self- 
control, ingenuity and endurance. Those who had belonged 
to partisan bands where they had enjoyed close comrade- 
ship and those who had spent their early years in an affection- 
ate family environment, had a certain self-respect, were 
capable of establishing relations with others and, in con- 
sequence, had fewer problems. 

In its study on emigration to Australia, the Women’s 
Group on Public Welfare reports that children from broken 
homes have generally undergone a long period of stress 
and conflict, sometimes followed by admission to an institu- 
tion. Expatriation and adjustment to new living conditions 
are further trials and it is essential to ascertain that the 
child has the physical and mental stamina required to over- 
come them. As the Group states in its conclusions: the 
main criterion in selection should not be whether the child 
is a good candidate for emigration, but whether emigration 
is the best solution for him. 

The Group recommends that greater use should be made 
of educational and psychological testing to determine the 
child’s emotional and mental stability and _ intelligence. 
Really backward children should not be accepted as they 
will have too much difficulty in competing with individuals 
of normal intelligence. 
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The best age for emigration has also been much discussed. 
The various British societies which organize child emigra- 
tion to Australia consider it to be a great advantage for the 
child to grow up in the environment in which he will later 
live. The minimum age recommended is between 5 and 
6 years, as this makes it possible to assess the child’s physical 
and mental condition (no mention is made of the degree of 
emotional maturity). The maximum varies between 8 and 
10 or, exceptionally, 11 or 12 in the case of the eldest of a 
group of brothers and sisters. Integration is said to be easier 
where the child still has several years of compulsory school 
attendance before him in Australia, and it is desirable that the 
change in schools should be made at a stage when the differ- 
ence between the British and Australian educational systems 
is not great. 

The age of puberty with its nearly inevitable instability 
which would necessarily be aggravated by a complete 
change in living and school conditions, should in all cases 
be avoided. (Even where they arrive with their families, 
children have greater difficulty in adjusting themselves at 
that age). 

The emigration of young people of 16 and over raises 
other problems. At that age they have finished their com- 
pulsory schooling and emigrate with clearer ideas as to their 
future. They may go to work immediately on arrival or may 
continue their education or vocational training for some 
years, but in either case they need careful placement and 
supervision in the early stages. 

Whatever the age of young emigrants, it is essential 
that they should understand and genuinely accept the idea 
of emigration and be prepared for its implications. 

In many cases it is found that the younger emigrants 
have not really grasped the explanations given them and 
do not understand why their parents have made them go 
or allowed them to do so. Once the excitement of the journey 
is over, and they realize how far they are from home, they 
feel abandoned and rejected. Even if the child had a bad 
home or no home at all, he cannot jettison his past suddenly 
and completely. It was found in Israel indeed that many 
children had a strong feeling of guilt, because they were safe 
while their parents were suffering persecution. 

For a number of reasons it is considered desirable to 
assemble children leaving for a given country in a pre-emigra- 
tion centre before departure. 
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In the first place, it gives both parents and children a 
last chance really to grasp the fact that they are going to 
be separated ; it also provides a last opportunity to make 
the child understand why he is emigrating and an opportun- 
ity to observe him and abandon all thought of emigration 
if it appears that it is not objectively or subjectively in the 
child’s best interests. It enables the children and their 
future escorts to get to know one another, and the children 
to develop a group spirit, both of which help considerably 
to create a sense of security during the journey and in the 
early days in the new country. Lastly, the children can be 
prepared for their new living conditions and can be shown 
in what respects they are similar to or different from those 
to which they are accustomed. They can be given an optim- 
istic but not unduly rosy picture of their future and, where 
necessary, intensive instruction in the language. of the 
country of destination. The transition to the new educational 
system can also be begun. 

A closely related problem is that of the children’s 
escorts during the journey. It is important that the escorts 
should be nationals of the country of destination, or at least 
know it thoroughly, and that they should live with the 
children in the country of origin for some time. This pro- 
vides an emotional continuity which helps greatly to reassure 
the children during the period of transition. On the other 
hand, the results have been unsatisfactory in many cases 
where the escorts were themselves emigrating for the first 
time, and were therefore, consciously or unconsciously, 
anxious about what was going to happen to them. The 
younger the children and the more the cabins are dispersed 
throughout the ship, the greater, naturally, the number of 
escorts who must be provided. One for every five children 
is the minimum, and the escorts must be in perfect physical 
and mental health, accustomed to travelling and good sailors, 
so that they can look after the children in bad weather. 

Organizations with long experience of the emigration 
of children and young people realize how important it is 
that careful arrangements for the immigrants’ reception at 
their destination should be made in advance in order to avoid 
a period of waiting, false starts and frustration. Un- 
fortunately, however, as happened in recent months in the 
case of young Hungarian refugees, transfers of this kind are 
still too often organized by well-intentioned but inexperienced 
persons who tend to see only the material advantages of 
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the move and not to concern themselves with the psychological 
aspects. 

In general and with individual exceptions, collective 
placement appears, at least in the early stages, to be pre- 
ferable to placement in a family, for children of school 
age and adolescents. If children are placed in families, 
particularly in rural areas, there is a risk that their labour 
may be exploited. Moreover, a child of this age is as a general 
rule not ready to accept without question adults who attempt 
to take his parents’ place. The more neutral treatment 
received in a reception centre or institution, where the child 
is with companions of similar background from his own 
country, is more easily accepted. 

In all cases it is extremely important in placing a child 
to take into account his past experience and future prospects. 
It would, for instance, be a mistake, in Mr. John Moss’s 
view, to place a child from an English cottage-type institu- 
tion in a large Australian “ barrack ”-type institution. It 
would also be a mistake to place a child with a family which 
would treat him, in fact or in law, as its adoptive child, 
if there is a chance that the child will later be reunited with 
his own family. 

Difficulties are often created by the fact that those 
responsible for placing the child in the country of settle- 
ment have insufficient knowledge of his previous history. 
It is not sufficient to forward the child’s personal particulars, 
a medical certificate or information as to his scholastic 
attainments. A socio-psychological report on the child and 
his family is essential, but the head of the institution or 
social welfare service receiving it, must of course consider 
himself bound by professional secrecy. It is essential to have 
such a report in order to place the child properly, but the 
contents should only be disclosed to the persons actually 
responsible for the child’s care, to the extent that the informa- 
tion is necessary to ensure that he is properly cared for. 
Such reports are aiso useful as a means of providing the 
child, when he grows up, with information on his origin 
and the reasons for his emigration, if he is interested in his 
past history. 

With regard to the child’s relations with his own family, 
the exchange of letters should normally be encouraged. 
Far from increasing the child’s homesickness, regular 
correspondence with his parents and the assurance that he 
has not been forgotten, will facilitate adjustment to the new 
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environment. Needless to say brothers and sisters should 
not be separated. 

As-a general rule, in the interests of family unity, it 
appears preferable for children not to emigrate alone, ahead 
of the family, especially if they are comparatively young 
children (school age) who risk becoming so completely 
identified with the new way of life that their re-integration 
into the family circle, which has still the old values, cannot 
be achieved without many clashes and tensions. It may 
happen that, for reasons of education or vocational training, 
the emigration of adolescents ahead of their families seems 
desirable, but it must be borne in mind that these young 
people, once they have acquired their independence, will 
not easily re-submit to their parents’ authority, nor will they 
necessarily be the best interpreters of the new way of life. 


Emigration with a view to adoption 


This is a problem that calls for very careful handling, 
as it affects the child’s whole future. 

As is well known, many people are anxious for a variety 
of reasons to adopt a foreign child. The reason most commonly 
given is that they would have to wait too long to obtain 
an adoptive child in their own country. Unfortunately, many 
of the prospective adoptive parents are persons who are 
considered by the responsible organizations in their own 
country not to possess the necessary qualifications to make 
good parents, and who think that the standards will be 
lower abroad. In almost all countries, increasingly careful 
attention is rightly being given to the question of the 
suitability of the prospective adoptive parents of children in 
need of a home; the precautions are doubly necessary if 
the child is to be moved to a new home far away and those 
responsible for him can have no personal knowledge of the 
adoptive family and are unable to keep an eye on the child 
in his new home, until such time as the formalities are 
definitely completed. 

' Another difficulty arises from the differences in legal 
provisions. In some cases, for instance, European mothers 
have agreed to the adoption of their child by Americans, in 
order to give him a better chance in life and a better educa- 
tion, but have failed to realize that all links between them 
and the child would thereby be broken. 
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These difficulties and many others were examined in 
great detail at a meeting of experts convened in Geneva 
from 21 to 25 January 1957 under the joint auspices of the 
European Office of the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration and the International Social Service. Owing 
to its great practical experience in the field, the latter body 
was exceptionally well qualified to explain the dangers of 
adoption in a foreign country and the requirements for 
successful adoption. 

For details, the reader should refer to the documents 
published on that occasion. Some of the fundamental 
principles are listed below : 


It should be certain that it is in the child’s own best 
interests to be adopted and that this cannot satisfactorily 
be done in his own country and, if the child is old enough, 
that he fully understands exactly what is at stake. 

It should be ascertained, through detailed investigation 
by a responsible agency, that the future adoptive parents 
are properly qualified. 

It should be certain that the legal validity of the adop- 
tion is not likely to be questioned, owing to conflicts of law, 
that the adoption will be arranged in proper legal form, that 
the child will be kept under supervision by a responsible 
agency until the adoption is legally completed, that the 
child’s birth certificate can be duly amended and that the 
child will be able to acquire the nationality of its adoptive 
parents within a reasonable period. 


The experts issued a serious warning against the danger 
of hasty decisions regarding the emigration of children to 
a foreign country with a view to adoption. They also warned 
against cases in which, following a disaster, large groups of 
children are received, theoretically as a temporary measure, 
in another country where well-intentioned persons, distressed 
by their destitution and homelessness, are eager to offer 
them a new home. 

The question of guardianship frequently arises in the 
case of child emigrants, whether they emigrate individually, 
in groups, or with a view to adoption. In some countries 
(e.g. Australia) all young immigrants are placed under 
the protection of the child welfare authorities. In others 
the agencies responsible for their travel take the necessary 
steps, but this does not appear to be always so in all countries, 
and the problem calls for more detailed study. 
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Comments 


By Constance Morrir, 


Australian Branch of the International Social Service 


(When the above report was presented at the Conference 
of N.G.O.s Interested in Migration, Miss Morrir, 
speaking strictly in her personal capacity as a social 
worker, made the following comments on the present 
situation in Australia. Epitor) 


Child migration, that is the migration of children in 
groups, usually from institution to institution, is now generally 
regarded in Australia as being a hang-over from the nineteenth 
century, and is no longer regarded with much favour. Opinion 
in general has swung away from child migration to family 
migration. It is now more generally believed that all the 
insecurities from which emotionally deprived children suffer 
—the typical institutional child—are only aggravated by 
uprooting such children from an environment that is at 
least familiar, and transporting them to a strange country 
where even such little security as they may have had is 
likely to be further threatened. 

With the improvement in all the countries of the Western 
world in the standards of child care, and with the progress 
that has been made in understanding the emotional as well 
as the physical needs of children, it is now felt that the whole 
question of child migration needs re-thinking in twentieth 
century terms. It is no longer regarded as a solution to the 
problem of underprivileged children. 

The question of migration of young children for the 
purposes of adoption—if there are such children in other 
countries, and provided that there are no prospects for them 
of growing up in a normal family home life in their own 
country—is another matter. With the provision of really 
adequate safeguards in regard to selection, transport, recep- 
tion, etc., this kind of child migration might conceivably 
be regarded favourably. It might raise difficulties of another 
kind, but these would be of a technical and administrative 
nature, for the overcoming of which measures would have 
to be taken in Australia. These might arise from the fact 
that immigration is the responsibility of the Commonwealth 
3 
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Government, and child welfare is that of the respective 
States of the Commonwealth. The question of the assump- 
tion of financial responsibility for the maintenance of the 
children on arrival and until adopted (and, in some cases, 
perhaps longer) would therefore have to be carefully worked 
out by agreement between the Commonwealth and State 
Governments. 


The Employment of Married Women 
with Children’ 


Following discussion at the meetings of the International 
Council of Women in Venice in April, 1956, the National 
Council of Women of Great Britain, through its Public 
Health and Child Welfare Sectional Committee, has made 
a special study of the effects on the family of the employ- 
ment of married women with children. 

In order to ascertain relevant facts and to test the 
opinion of a wide cross-section of women, a detailed Question- 
naire was circulated to all Branches of the National Council 
of Women of Great Britain. 

Replies were received from areas of widely differing 
geographical and social structure, in England, Scotland and 
Wales, and included large industrial towns, university 
cities, semi-rural and rural districts. 

Many Branches consulted a wide variety of social 
experts and sent most comprehensive and detailed replies. 
Opinions were obtained from Probation Officers, Women 
Teachers of Primary, Grammar and Secondary Modern 
Schools, Children’s Officers, Health Visitors, Magistrates of 
Juvenile Courts, School Attendance Officers, and in some 
instances, Medical Officers working in Maternal and Child 
Welfare Centres and individual members of the medical 
profession, some of whom are members of Branches. The 
replies to the Questionnaire were the result of the combined 
work of the members of the Branch concerned. 


1 Article published in Women in Council, April, 1957, Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 8, and reproduced by courtesy of the Editor. 
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N.C.W. is of the opinion that a very comprehensive 
cross-section of the women of Britain was consulted and 
where, from widely differing localities answers to questions 
were practically identical, it can probably be assumed that 
they are of the opinion of the generality. 


The Size of the Problem 


The number of married women (excluding widows) 
employed in Great Britain in May, 1955, was 3,570,000 ; 
i.e. nearly forty-eight per cent of the total number of female 
employees at that time. 

There are no statistics showing the proportion of married 
women with young or school-age children, but it is known 
that a very large number are in the younger age group and 
can be presumed to be mothers with young or school-age 
children. The number of married women has increased 
substantially since the pre-war period and shows no signs 
of declining. Most girls enter a form of employment on 
leaving school and are therefore accustomed to work before 
marriage and to enjoying financial independence. With the 
present full employment in Great Britain, good jobs are 
easily available, and women’s work is in constant demand. 
A very large number of women desire to take advantage 
of this situation and will continue to do so. 


Summary of Replies to the Questionnaire 
The Motive 


The replies received show that the motive inducing 
women to go out to work is overwhelmingly economic. 
The rising cost of living, the higher standards expected 
in the home to-day, the higher rents of modern local authority 
houses and flats were mentioned in all replies. There appears 
to be a determination to maintain or raise standards reached 
in the home. Good clothes for the family, toys for the child- 
ren and television were mentioned in nearly every reply. 
There is no doubt that in many cases what would have been 
considered luxuries yesterday are considered necessities to- 
day. 
~ A factor frequently mentioned was the desire of many 
married women for some form of economic independence, and 
this must not be underestimated. Having earned their own 
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money before marriage, they do not wish to depend upon 
their husbands for every item of their personal expenditure. 

Prolongation of the education of children was con- 
sidered a motive only in a small minority of replies. This 
would seem mainly to apply to the professional classes, in 
which there was also reported to be a desire to use gifts and 
training acquired prior to marriage. For instance Oldham 
Branch stated that “Some professional married women 
rightly wish to use their talents and training, some for the 
good of the community, others for economic reasons, by 
taking a job of outside work. In many cases, the mothers 
wish to give their children the advantage which they have 
had themselves and for which the husband’s salary would 
be inadequate ”. A very interesting comment was made by 
a working mother from Southport and Birkdale Branch, 
who said that she worked to help her husband to provide 
as much as possible towards their weekly budget. “The 
increased wages were spent on better clothing, better food, 
and, above all, a better education. Our children were able 
to have a longer school life at a Technical School and Gram- 
mar School, respectively. We were also able to give our 
daughter private training in elocution and singing, mainly 
through my going out to work ”. 

Manchester and Salford Branch called attention to 
“the considerable financial commitments with which young 
married people start married life”. This is one of the aspects 
of ‘ hire purchase’ now so universally practised by married 
couples. 

In towns such as Manchester, Oldham and Leeds, there 
is a long tradition, unquestioned, of the employment of 
married women. From Salisbury also (predominantly a 
rural area) it was reported that “ many married women take 
up employment ”. Nearly all replies stressed the advantage 
both to the family and to the mother of part-time work. 

The question of loneliness and boredom did not appear 
to figure very much among the motives causing women to 
go out to work. 


Social Effects 


Material standards appear to be raised or kept up, 
according to 90% of replies, the money earned being spent 
on the home and family. 

Many references were made to the wide range of effects, 
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depending on the ability and organising capacity of the 
mother, as well as on the willing co-operation of the husband 
and the stability of the marriage. Where these were good, 
no apparent ill-effects were felt. Some replies mentioned 
that inevitably housework had to be done on a Sunday, 
resulting in some neglect of spiritual values. 

It was generally agreed that when the mother was in 
employment the home was not less well kept, nor were 
meals neglected or the children less clean. When the mother 
was a capable woman and able to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments for the care of her children when she was not at 
home, the children did not appear to suffer, but most replies 
expressed concern as to the effect of deprivation of a mother’s 
care on very young children. The general opinion was that, 
except in cases of absolute necessity, such as widowhood, 
illness of the husband, or desertion by the husband, mothers 
of children under three years of age should take only part- 
time work. 

There were interesting comments on the effect on older 
children in the adolescent stage, more particularly the girls 
who were reported as often being resentful of the fact that 
their mother was not at home when they returned from 
school and were anxious to confide in her to or talk over 
their school problems. On the other hand, several replies 
commented favourably on the increased independence of the 
children of working mothers, and Norfolk and Norwich 
Branch mentioned that if the mother was out when the 
children returned, often the older children were expected 
to care for the younger ones, and prepare meals for the 
returning parents. 

In summing up this aspect of the replies, it was apparent 
that the condition of the home, the happiness of the mar- 
riage and the care of the children depended more on the 
character and competence of the mother than on the fact 
that she wen’ out to work. There was general agreement 
that if her working hours correspond to the children’s school 
hours there are no ill-effects. 

The problems which arise are those that occur when the 
mother returns from work after school hours. Unless there 
is a relative in the house or a friendly neighbour there is no- 
one to supervise the children, but despite this fact there was 
an overwhelming concensus of opinion that there has been 
no increase in juvenile delinquency due to mothers taking 
up employment. 
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Husbands, in most cases, were reported to be accepting 
the fact that their wives should earn, and in many cases, 
were being co-operative in helping with household duties. 
There was evidence that in some cases they allowed less 
housekeeping money to the wife, keeping more for their own 
personal use; in a few, a definite feeling of resentment was 
reported based on the husbands’ unwillingness to allow wives 
any economic freedom. Wrexham Branch stated that “ People 
thought that there was far less opposition from the husbands 
now than there used to be. Prior to the war, there were 
fewer women in employment than to-day. During the war, 
however, most women did a job of work and many were 
reluctant to give it up when hostilities ceased and the men- 
folk gradually came to accept the position as normal. ” 

As regards the mother herself, there were varying 
reports. No evidence was submitted showing that her health 
actually suffers, but very many were of the opinion that in 
the long run it must be affected. On the other hand, others 
commented on the psychological benefits which she derives 
from spending part of her day outside her home with extra- 
neous interests and companionship. Once again, much 
would seem to depend on the actual hours worked, rather 
than on the fact of work itself. There certainly was no case 
made that the mere fact of a woman going out to work is 
detrimental to her home and family. 


Steps taken to advance or hinder Employment of Women 


No steps are taken by the Government or by local 
authorities to hinder the employment of women, but no 
official help is planned. 

There are 3,722,000 children in Great Britain under 
five years of age. The local authority day nurseries, which 
are attended on an average by 21,700 children, are nearly 
all confined to priority cases where the mother is the sole 
breadwinner, or the family standard is definitely sub-normal. 
In England, there are also known to be 313 privately run 
nurseries, under the inspection of the local health authority, 
catering for some 7,000 children. 

Day nurseries are expensive to maintain and their 
number is yearly decreasing; it is also definitely not the 
policy of the Ministry of Health or the local authorities to 
encourage mothers of young children to go out to work. 
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It is a strange fact that as the number of married women 
in employment has increased, the national financial situation 
has caused curtailment of such facilities. 

On the other hand, since the war, industrial firms have 
established day nurseries for the children of their women 
employees ; there are known to be 109 such nurseries, catering 
for some 2,500 children, and these are also under the i inspec- 
tion of the local health authorities. 

A large factory at Hayes, Middlesex, employing more 
than a thousand women, does all it can to encourage both 
full-and part-time work. Shifts are arranged to suit employees 
and buses are provided free to collect and return women 
working the 5—10 p.m. shift. Urgent telephone messages 
are accepted and a telephone box is provided for their 
employees’ use. 

Children in day nurseries are all under five years of 
age ; there are very few under one year, and many nurseries 
do not admit children under the age of six months. A system 
of registered and supervised “ Daily Minders ” is operated 
by some local authorities; in England there are 741 for 
5,865 children. These women are interviewed by the Health 
Visitors, are paid partly by the local health authority and 
partly by the mothers on an agreed scale, and they are obliged 
to bring the children they care for to the local Welfare 
Clinics at regular intervals. Any woman taking more than 
three children for payment in her home must, by law, be 
registered with the local health authority. 

Nursery schools and nursery classes for children between 
two and five years are operated by. the local education 
authority and their primary object is educational, although 
they are incidentally of help to the mother who goes out to 
work. 

The School Meals Service which is now a regular feature 
in all schools, though designed for the benefit of the children, 
is actually the chief factor which enables the mother to be 
absent from her home. If she has no midday meal to pre- 
pare and is assured that her children receive a substantial 
well-balanced, hot meal at school, her need to prepare food 
at home is greatly reduced, and coupled with the fact that 
in modern flats and houses her housework is considerably 
easier, her domestic duties are undoubtedly lightened. 

To summarise, apparently no steps are taken by the 
Government to hinder employment; on the other hand, no 
official help is planned. It is left largely to the individual. 
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The Effects on the Schooling of Children 


The school age in Great Britain extends from five to 
fifteen years of age. School hours are approximately from 
9 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. for infants, and from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
for all older children. 

There was no evidence that children of working mothers 
are truants; nor do they arrive late for school; on the con- 
trary, a number of replies stated that they arrive too early. 

The general opinion in the replies was that school work 
does not suffer, though a few stated that the older girl is 
sometimes overburdened by extra duties which the mother 
expects of her in the home, so that she develops a feeling 
of resentment. Others stated that this enforced domestic 
training develops the girl’s sense of responsibility and is 
useful to her. 

A child taken ill at school is never sent back to an empty 
house, but is kept at school until the mother or other relative 
can be contacted. Most mothers can be reached through 
their employers by telephone. 

The problems which arise for the school child are not at 
school, but after school and during the holidays. The educa- 
tion authorities have no responsibility once the child has 
left the school premises and very few have taken any steps 
to meet what, from all the replies, would seem a very great 
need. In England there are clubs for children, which they 
join voluntarily, and in some districts, playgrounds, though 
these are seldom very near the children’s homes and are 
insufficient to meet the needs. At present, the majority 
of parents make their own arrangements with relatives or 
neighbours and more schemes such as the following are 
very badly needed. 

In London, Wandsworth Borough Council has organised 
children’s games under the supervision of Games Organisers, 
helped by Games Prefects, some of whom have been trained 
in simple First Aid by the British Red Cross Society. 

Liverpool has six Holiday Play Centres in public parks 
during school holidays, the average attendance being four 
thousand per day ; and there are also Play Centres for younger 
children during term-time which are open from 4.30 to 
6.30 p.m. 

Coventry has “organised activities” in about six of 
its public parks, the education authorities being responsible 
for providing the organisers and all the equipment, such as 
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footballs and sandpits. During all school holidays, except 
the Works Holiday Fortnight, the education authorities 
provide a play centre at one of the schools for the use of 
the children whose mothers work at a particular factory. 
This is by arrangement with the factory concerned and with 
the Trade Unions. 

Richmond Branch reported that an intensive swimming 
course at Barnes during holidays had proved successful and 
Surbiton Branch mentioned that Public Libraries arrange 
some special features. 


Conclusion 


From the replies received, two outstanding features 
emerge : 


(a) the need for planned supervision of school children 
after school hours and most particularly during the school 
holidays ; 

(b) the manner in which the actual working hours of 
the mother can be detrimental to the family rather than the 
mere fact that she goes out to work. 


If the mother’s hours of work correspond to the hours 
during which the children are at school, the problem of 
supervision after school and the ill-effects on the adolescent 
disappear. The disadvantage to quite young children of a 
very long day in a day nursery (so often a matter of cri- 
ticism), the large staff and consequent expense needed for 
such a day (at present 7.30 or 8 a.m. to 6 p.m.) would be 
rendered unnecessary. 

The question arises as to whether industry can accom- 
modate itself to the needs of the working mother’s family. 
The practice of instituting evening shifts is developing in 
some districts and seems popular with some mothers, the 
fathers having then returned from work. 

If the hours of a mother’s work could be adjusted it 
would be most advantageous, but the problem of the school 
holidays would still remain. They consist of at least seven 
or eight weeks during the year, of which two weeks paid 
holiday for the worker would allow for a family holiday, 
or anyhow for family supervision. Even the most conscien- 
tious parents, if both are in employment cannot, as a rule, 
be absent from work for more than two or three weeks of 
the school holidays. 
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This report is a preliminary effort to assemble such 
information as is available to the National Council of Women 
of Great Britain, so that an objective approach may be made 
to one of the present major social problems. 


The Educational, Moral, Professional 
and Social Needs 
of Young Hungarian Refugees 


By Dr. F. Wurst, 
Chief School Medical Officer for Carinthia, Klagenfurt 


This paper was given at a Conference organized 
by the I.U.C.W. in May, 1957, in Vienna. We think 
that it will be of interest to our readers, although it reflects 
a silualion which has lo a certain ertent since been changed. 
EpITor. 


The unaccompanied children and adolescents admitted 
to our homes, mostly arrived there direct from the frontier 
reception centres. They were still much under the influence 
of the fighting which they had witnessed and of their adventu- 
rous flight. They scarcely gave the impression of being child- 
ren ; they looked rather like old soldiers during a lull in the 
battle, seated round the table, with dour faces, caps on their 
heads, playing cards. They bore no resemblance to those 
heroes of the fight for liberty whom the press had described 
to us. 

It was clear from the first that it was not only a question 
of meeting the material needs of these children. Days of 
idleness after days. of tension caused almost at once the 
rapid development of discontentment, which showed itself 
by hostility towards even the most elementary form of routine 
in the house. 

So we were aware early on that we would have to deal 
with two questions. What sort of children were these, and 
what must we do for them ? 

We quickly recognized that some of them were fighters 
by nature. Desire for adventure, the chance of handling real 
weapons for once, the urge to conquer and to annihilate 
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the adversary—all these had driven the children to take part 
in the fighting. Some of them also wanted to have something 
to brag about so as to impress and earn the admiration of 
their chums and finally be considered as heroes ; the fight in 
itself was much more attractive and interesting than its 
purpose. A number of the children had used the situation 
to escape from bad family conditions and some of them were 
really in need of care and protection. 

Besides having the spirit of adventure, many of the 
children were drawn by the thought of distant. countries. 
They felt the call of the “ Golden “West ”, with its cowboy 
romanticism, and were also driven by an inner lack of 
security, which could only be satisfied by movement and by 
constant change. Restless and unstable, they hoped to find 
a remedy for their ills abroad. Indeed, the rising in Hungary 
gave every fugitive the best possible chance to follow his 
own impulses. 

Also among them were weak, passive, easily influenced 
children, who came only because they wanted to follow the 
rest, and who quickly became homesick. 

Only a very few could give definite and coherent motives 
for their flight. It was but gradually that the real reasons 
emerged, in private conversation, not in front of a com- 
mittee. 

At first, the children constituted a more or less amorphous 
group. Their only common characteristics were the lack of 
any concrete plan for the future, the fact that they were 
very easily led, and the desire to satisfy their needs immedi- 
ately, which was shown by greediness and hoarding food. 
At first, they were against all authority. Their vague idea 
of freedom led them to believe that they could live in the 
future without any form of discipline. When they saw that 
these irrational hopes were not to be realized, they became 
discouraged and disillusioned. As this state of mind grew 
worse, so serious crises developed. Deep depression followed 
the shattering of their high hopes. At this stage, the child- 
ren showed great need for affection. They demanded much 
from the personnel, who needed a great deal of patience, 
tact and love to overcome this difficult period. 

This was'a most trying time for the staff; they had to 
deal with each child individually, because each one was 
lonely at heart. The apparent unity between the children 
was really a simple link, arising from the fact that they 
shared a similar fate. The younger the children were, the 
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stronger were the ties with their parents, and the more 
difficult this period for them. It was relatively easier for 
groups of siblings. 

By talking informally with the children, the staff came 
to know and understand each child’s story. Each one had 
to be individualized; it also became possible to discover 
the reasons for the frequent lies which were told at first 
about age, origin, schooling and motives for flight. 

It was obvious that general disciplinary measures would 
yield no_ result. Inspecting committees, psychological 
investigations made by outsiders, visits by newspaper 
reporters and other inquisitive folk, were always found to 
be disturbing influences. It was most important that the 
children and adolescents should find themselves again, 
regain their balance and realize that they too were needed 
and that they should co-operate in making the house into a 
home. Harm was also caused when too much was done 
for the children, as this brought about jealousy and quarrel- 
ling. Much better results were obtained by appealing to their 
sense of honour and chivalry. 

A more co-operative attitude on the part of the children 
was achieved through team games, good teaching, learning 
foreign languages, outings, and especially through placement 
in apprenticeship or in a grammar school in a nearby town. 
Interesting activities are not enough to prevent the discon- 
tentment and neglect arising from idleness. Unless their 
physical and mental capacities are stimulated, children are 
unable to develop properly. A compromise was eventually 
found between complete freedom and strict discipline. 

After several weeks, only a few children still shewed 
symptoms of neglect, and it is not yet possible to make a 
final prognosis in their case. Even the neurotic symptoms 
which were observed in some children almost vanished when 
they felt that their lives once again had a purpose. 

Out of this aimless group of young people have emerged 
some personalities who will become perfectly capable of 
managing their own lives later on, if their education has 
prepared them to do so. 
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International Child Welfare Movement 


I.U.C.W. 
Twenty-sixth Session of the Executive Board 


At its recent session held in Geneva from 25th to 27th September, 
the I.U.C.W. Executive Board first of all heard a report by Mr. 
Mutock Houwenr, the Union’s new Secretary General, on his first 
impressions and his plans for the future. On the basis of this 
report and of that of the Programme Committee, which had met for 
two days beforehand under the chairmanship of Dr. Boscu MARIN 
(Spain), the Board lay down the directing principles on which the 
Union’s work should be based during the coming years. Much 
emphasis was given to the need for a closer link than in the past 
between the Union’s two main types of activity : i.e. 1) mutual aid 
and 2) the encouragement of the development of child welfare and 
of better working standards. The extent of this activity will, of 
course, depend on what extra funds the Union can obtain, since the 
expenditure estimated in the budget is far in excess of the ordinary 
income. The Board approved the detailed programmes for the 
World Child Welfare Congress to be held in Brussels in July, 1958 
and the International Study Conference which will take place in Tokyo 
in November of the same year, as underlining the protection of the 
normal child in his family setting, therefore essentially preventive 
work. 

It unanimously agreed upon the entry into the Union of four 
Spanish organizations, the Auzilio social as a full member, and 
the Child Welfare Institutes of Gijon and Valencia and the Paironato 
del Nino Jesis del Remedio as associate members. The Auzilio 
social extends its work throughout the whole of Spain and is in 
charge of approximately twenty thousand children. It also runs 
some two hundred “feeding centres ”, combining material aid to 
the child with teaching the parents the elements of child care. The 
two child welfare institutes are working in the field of maternal and 
child health and also organize refresher courses for doctors, nurses 
and midwives. The Paironato del Nino Jestis del Remedio has an 
institution with 100 beds for the healthy children of leprous parents 
and is responsible for a treatment centre for 400 physically handicap- 
ped children, where a demonstration centre maintained by UNICEF 
has also been established. 

Dr. AvcIn gave some information about the present position 
of young Hungarian refugees in Yugoslavia‘and Mr. McTAaGGART 
spoke about those who are in Austria. 

At the end of September there were still twelve unaccompanied 
children under 14 in Yugoslavia and about 500 adolescents between 
14 and 18. With the financial help of the Swedish association, 
Rddda Barnen, a children’s village is to be opened in October at 
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Makarska on the Dalmatian coast. It will accommodate 200 child- 
ren in seventeen recently-built cottages. Later on, this village will 
be able to take in other children for holidays. 

In Austria, there has been hardly any change in the total number 
of Hungarian children and adolescents dealt with by Rettet das 
Kind, with the assistance of several other member organizations. 
Some of these children and young people are in Rettet das Kind’s 
own institutions, others go to its kindergartens and day-nurseries 
and it maintains yet others elsewhere. 

However, lately there has arisen a new task. Several families 
who have given up the idea of emigrating have asked for their child- 
ren to be able to leave the camps “and go to Austrian schools, until 
they find suitable housing. It is quite ‘difficult to find accommoda- 
tion which could serve this purpose and which is near enough to the 
camps to allow the parents and children to see each other often, 
and also near schools with sufficient room and staff to take them in. 
For want of anything better, since the middle of September, 175 
have lived in Judenau Castle. About twenty, who are luckier, 
are in a villa at Spital (Semmering) which has been bought, repaired 
and equipped at the expense of the British Save the Children Fund 
and the Norwegian organization Redd Barna. 

Although it is not thought that there will be a large increase 
in the number of children aided by I.U.C.W. member organizations, 
the necessary funds must be found for their upkeep during quite 
a long time. 

Finally, using its right to fill any vacant seat by co-option, 
the Executive Board unanimously invited Mrs. Indira GANDHI, 
Vice-President of the Indian Council for Child Welfare, to take 
the place left by the death of Mrs. Hannah SEn, to whom the Chair- 
man paid homage at the beginning of the session. 


UNITED NATIONS 
Economic and Social Council 


The Economic and Social Council, which held its twenty-fourth 
session in Geneva in July of this year, adopted several important 
resolutions concerning children. 

One of these, put forward by the Commission on the Status of 
Women, points out that in those regions of the world where educa- 
tion is not very advanced in its general development, illiteracy is 
particularly widespread among the women and the rate of school 
attendance by girls is much lower than that by boys; the resolu- 
tion asks governments to take steps to increase school attendance 
by girls and recalls a previous one advocating the introduction of 
compulsory primary education. 

The Council took note, without comment, of the report by the 
Human Rights Commission on its recent session. It also adopted 
the resolutions drafted by the Social Commission at its eleventh 
session.” 


1 See International Child Welfare Review, 1957, Vol. XI, No. 2, 
110. 


2 Idem., p. 107. 
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The Council declared itself firmly in favour of the prolongation 
of the mandate of the High Commissioner for Refugees for a period 
of five years. The present mandate expired at the end of 1958, 
and the Council recognized that international action on behalf of 
refugees would still be necessary after that date. 


UNESCO 


Meeting of Non-Governmental Organizations 


The meeting arranged at uNEsco House, Paris, from 9th to 
11th July was to give the N.G.O.s approved for consultative status 
the opportunity to discuss programme matters in connection with 
the planning of the 1959-60 uNEsco Programme and Budget. 

It was preceded by a more restricted meeting, mainly of the 
women’s organizations, to consider the various aspects of UNESCO’s 
activities in the interests of women (a principle which was, in fact, 
criticized in the later meetings as “ discriminating against men”’). 
There was lively discussion on the programme, especially on the 
studies to be undertaken and various suggestions were put forward 
by the N.G.O.s. Much disquiet was shown by the interested N.G.O.s 
as to the equal access of women to education and to vocational 
training, and the small proportion of women benefiting from UNESCO 
scholarships and exchanges. One delegate stressed the need for 
wider circulation of the results of studies made and UNESCO, in turn, 
emphasized the need for co-operation from N.G.O.s in this matter 
of publicity, not on the question of studies alone, but of the func- 
tion and activity of UNESCo in general. 

Unesco will continue to co-operate with the Fao as regards 
education in home economics, but one item in the draft programme, 
that uNnesco should publish a bibliography on education for 
domestic and family life, was greeted coldly by the meeting, which 
on the whole was concerned with the rights of the woman as an 
individual, not at all in relation to her role as wife and mother. 

In the larger meetings which began on the 9th July, the range 
of interest was much wider. One of the Major Projects of interest 
to all was that on mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western 
cultural values. The use of international seminars in this connec- 
tion was emphasized by some representatives. 

The programmes of assistance to adult education projects and 
to associated youth enterprises had given rise to fruitful co-opera- 
tion between UNESco and two groups of non-governmental organi- 
zations and the general feeling of the group discussing Education 
was that there should be extension of these programmes and the 
framework wider than previously. 


Seventh World Congress of the International Society for 
the Welfare of Cripples 


The Congress, which had as its theme “ Planning for Victory 
over Disablement—the Advance, Integration and Application of 
Knowledge ”, attracted more than a thousand delegates to London, 
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from 22nd to 26th August. The emphasis was well placed by Lord 
HAILSHAM, in his opening address, when he said that the handi- 
capped should live as normal a life as possible within society, that 
they should have every opportunity for education, training and 
treatment. 

The I.U.C.W. was represented at the Congress by Miss A. E. 
Moser. Of special interest to the Union was the address by Dr. G. 
A. LENNANE from New Zealand, who spoke on “ The Disabled 
Child and his Family ”. Dr. Lennane stressed the importance of 
work with the family, particularly where the child was crippled from 
birth, since rehabilitation began soon after birth and the mother’s 
role and active participation in the team were vital. It was essen- 
tial, too, to realize the child’s reactions of envy, frustration and 
“feeling different ” and to help him to overcome these and accept 
his limitations. The scheme now in operation in New Zealand, 
whereby handicapped children are treated early and effectively in 
their own homes, is worthy of consideration by other countries. 

Other speakers in the sectional meeting on “ Childhood ” took 
up other aspects, such as the need for understanding the individual 
child and what his handicap means to him, the value of Guiding 
and Scouting to the handicapped, and the effects of accidents in 
childhood and youth. There was also a smaller group which dis- 
cussed the many problems of special education for these children. 

In addition to these groups dealing particularly with questions 
affecting children, there were many others discussing the welfare of 
crippled adults and the developments in technical knowledge to 
aid the disabled. 


National Child Welfare Movement 


GREAT BRITAIN 
British National Conference on Social Work 


The central theme of this Conference, held in Edinburgh from 
lith to 14th August, 1957, was “Children and Young People ”. 
The work of the Conference was divided into five Sections : Children 
and Home; Boys and Girls and School; Young People at Work; 
Leisure ; Home-making. Much preliminary study had been done 
beforehand by 158 groups all over the country, and their reports 
were used to compile the Conference Handbook, distributed to all 
600 delegates. 

Sir John WOLFENDEN, in his opening address, spoke of the 
wider interpretation given to Education during the past twenty 
years, and of the consequent advantages and difficulties. Teachers 
were expected to assume responsibility for teaching many things, 
including “sex and religious worship... table manners and road 
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safety ”, which had previously been the parents’ task. On the 
other hand, it was generally accepted that the family was the unit 
of social interest and that no child would be understood, except 
in relation to his position in the family. Sir John also urged a 
more active policy on the part of the government and local author- 
ities towards the Youth Service, through which much valuable work 
had been done in helping young people in their leisure time. 

The question of the weakening of parental responsibility was 
also touched on by Prof. Richard ExLiis, who spoke on “ Children 
and Home”. He dwelt largely on the improvement in physical 
health and standards, but expressed concern about the mental health 
of the young people, feeling that there was a danger that economic 
factors were taking control of human relationships and that the 
family was being undermined. 

The symposium on home-making was interesting, with one 
sound address by Mrs. TILLER, a member of the Merseyside Mar- 
riage Guidance Council, who emphasized the chances which were 
before the young people of today, but the great need for better 
preparation for marriage, parenthood and family life. 

Other main addresses on young folk at school, at work and in 
leisure time completed the plenary sessions. These were supple- 
mented by discussion groups: the group in which the representa- 
tive of the International Union for Child Welfare, Miss A. E. Moser, 
took part, dealt with such subjects as children’s accidents and the 
need for more active prevention of home accidents, and the co-ordina- 
tion of the work of agencies helping to keep children in their own 
homes. Many members of the group agreed that marriage guidance 
in Britain was too limited and should be further extended to pre- 
vent problems, rather than come in at too late a stage. 

At the closing session, Mr. George HAYNES gave an address 
on the international aspects of these problems. There were a 
number of overseas visitors and although “nothing startling or 
dramatic ” emerged at the Conference, many fruitful personal and 
professional contacts were made between British social workers 
and those from abroad. 


INDIA 


Institute of Child Health 


On 16th January, 1957, the Prime Minister, Shri Jawaharlal 
NEHRU, inaugurated the first Institute of Child Health in India. 

At the First All-India Paediatric Conference in 1950 in Calcutta, 
the Founder-President of the Indian Paediatric Society, Dr. K. C. 
CHAUDHURI, had suggested the establishment of four Institutes of 
Child Health in four regions of India—East, West, North and South. 

The Institute which has been opened in Calcutta is an academic 
body, recognised by the city’s university for the training of child 
health personnel. It has, amongst others, to fulfil five major objec- 
tives : (1) Promotion of health of children, (2) Prevention of disease 
in children, (3) Care of sick children, (4) Training of personnel, and 
(5) Research in child health. 
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At present it consists of a large out-patient department which 
deals with a variety of diseases daily. A commodious waiting 
hall is provided for the patients, around which are placed several 
separate examination rooms where the paediatricians examine and 
treat their patients. 

An in-patient department of 75 medical and surgical beds, 
including a six-bed premature baby unit, occupies one floor. Labo- 
ratories for clinical pathology, bacteriology, bio-chemistry, radio- 
logy, cardiology, metabolism, photography and isotopes are also 
provided. 

Preventive paediatric services include a child welfare centre, 
créche, kindergarten, and child guidance clinic. Students also 
attend the school health and domiciliary child welfare services, 
which are conducted by members of the Institute staff. 


ITALY. 
National Congress 


A Congress lasting three days (from 24th to 26th January) marked 
the tenth anniversary of the National Office for the Moral Welfare 
of the Child. The theme of the meeting was “ Child welfare in the 
democratic State: the right to assistance and the new possibilities 
of action”. However, the discussions were primarily devoted to 
the improvement of working methods, especially in the transition 
from paternal, protective methods to those of collaboration. Experi- 
ence gained during the last two years has shown, for example, how 
it has been possible, in many cases of family inadequacy, to leave 
the child where he was nevertheless, thanks to the intervention of 
a suitable social service and, sometimes, to placement in the day- 
time only, if necessary. 

The five committees dealt respectively with: the protection 
of the child against family deficiencies; institutions (pedagogical, 
medico-psychological and social aspects) ; mental health and assist- 
ance to the Italian child ; assistance for special categories (young shep- 
herd-boys, coloured children, beggars); various other problems 
(vocational training, hobbies, holiday centres). 

Up to the present the National Office has established : 


67 provincial child protection centres which encourage the 
setting up of essential services in the field of socio-pedagogical in- 
stitutions, holidays away from home, the use of leisure-time, voca- 
tional training and aid for poor areas or for certain categories of 
minors ; 


67 provincial social service centres for children over six whose 
family setting is deficient or who are not developing normally. 
Twenty-seven of these centres, run jointly with the A.A.I. (Italian 
and International Assistance Activities), are experimental, aiming 
at the adoption and diffusion of modern social work methods ; 


45 child guidance clinics, whose goal is to prevent and treat 
difficulties and anomalies of intelligence, character and behaviour. 
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JAPAN 


The Public Health Administration and Maternal and 
Child Health 1 


The Children’s Bureau of the Japanese Ministry of Health 
is responsible for the maternal and child health part of the nation’s 
health programme, which is directed by the Ministry and executed 
by the prefectural governments.? 

Each prefec tural government and larger municipal government 
has its own health department, and in carrying out the programme 
directed by the Ministry of Health and Welfare, it sets up health 
centres, including maternal and child health. All cases of pregnancy 
and birth are reported to the health centre, which, as part of its 
work, supervises examinations for T.B. and preventive inoculation 
for communicable diseases, carried out in schools, and inspects mass- 
feeding in schools. The number of centres had increased to 783 
in 1956, employing 5,198 doctors and 8,037 public health nurses. 


Vital Statistics 


The maternal and child health programme in Japan has made 
remarkable progress in recent years. This is seen by the sharp 
decrease in infant mortality. However, it is worthy of note that, 
among the infant deaths, the proportion of those who died during 
the first few months has been increasing annually. This may be 
interpreted as indicating that prematurity is the major problem as 
far as infant mortality is concerned. 

The infant death rate (i.e. of babies under one year) had de- 
creased from 60.1 per 1,000 live births in 1950 to 39.8 in 1955, the 
lowest ever recorded, and the neo-natal death rate from 27.4 per 
1,000 live births in 1950 to 22.4 in 1955. 

Approximately half of these deaths are the result of diseases 
peculiar to early infancy, as well as of birth injuries, asphyxia and 
infections of the newborn (22.3). The other causes are diseases 
of the respiratory system, including influenza, pneumonia and 
bronchitis (8.7), diseases of the digestive system (3.7), infective and 
parasitic diseases such as tuberculosis, syphilis, diphtheria, whoop- 
ing cough, poliomyelitis and measles (2.0), congenital malformations 
(1.0), symptoms and ill-defined conditions (1.7), accidents (1.0), 
the number of which has not changed greatly between 1950 and 1954, 
allergic, endocrine system, metabolic and nutritional diseases such 
as beriberi (0.7), diseases of the nervous system and sense organs 
(0.5), and skin diseases (0.3). 

The number of still births rose rapidly after the war and shot 
up from 44.2 per 1,000 total births in 1947 to 95.9 in 1955. This 
increase is partially due to the fact that the rate of artificially induced 
abortions has increased since 1948 and in 1954 and 1955 constituted 

1 Taken from A Brief Report on Public Health Administration 
in Japan, 1956, issued on Ist September, 1956, by the Ministry of 
Health and Welfare, Japanese Government. 


2 See previous article on “ Child Welfare in Japan ”, International 
Child Welfare Review, 1952, Vol. VI, No. 1 
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53.4% and 53.6% respectively of all still births. The Japanese 
are becoming more and more aware of the heavy burden of large 
families and as the increase of artificially induced abortions is not 
desirable from the view-point of maternal health, the government 
is making efforts to educate the people in better methods of birth 
control. 

The number of deaths per 10,000 child population aged 1-4 has 
fallen from 92.6 in 1950 to 51.2 in 1954. Gastro-enteritis and non- 
ulcerative colitis continue to be responsible for more deaths than 
any other single cause. The accident rate fluctuates around 8.0 
and in 1954 accidents were the second highest cause of death. Per 
10,000 children in this age group, 7.5 died of dysentery, 6.7 of 
pneumonia, 2.2 of tuberculosis and 2.2 of measles. Other causes of 
death whose toll was less were nephritis and nephrosis, meningitis 
(except meningococcal and tuberculous), whooping cough, bronchitis 
and diphtheria. 

The maternal death rate has varied very little and, in 1955, 
at 16.0 per 10,000 total births, had only decreased in comparison 
with 1950 by 1.6. 

The low rate of such deaths may be attributed to the pro- 
gramme of midwife training and of maternal and child health ser- 
vice in the local health centres. 

The 1955 birth rate was the lowest hitherto recorded in Japan, 
when it stood at 19.3 per 1,000 people. It has fallen steadily from 
the post-war peak of 34.3 and this decrease is accounted for by 
the decrease in marriages, the encouragement of birth control and 
the prevalence of artificially induced abortions. 


The Physically Handicapped 


The programme for physically handicapped children has 
developed rapidly since 1948. It is run on a national-prefectural 
basis and includes the following four kinds of services. 


1) A consultation clinic is run by 135 of the 783 health centres 
in the country and 25,215 children benefited from this service in 1955. 


2) Short-term treatment by the designated general hospitals 
is paid for by the Government under this programme. This short- 
term treatment aims at the early control of diseases which may 
develop into physical disabilities. 2,451 children received such 
treatment in 1955. 


3) Hospital-homes for crippled children, which provide inte- 
grated rehabilitation services, are being established by a fund, in 
which expenses are shared equally between the national and pre- 
fectural governments. Up to 1956, 17 of these hospital-homes had 
been set up, making a total of 1,122 beds. 


4) Prosthetic appliances are provided under the programme. 
3,607 were provided and 457 cases received repair service in 1955. 


Other information 


Under the Preventive Vaccination Law of 1948, programmes 
have been carried out for vaccination against smallpox and immuniza- 
tion against diphtheria, typhoid fever and paratyphoid fever and 
whooping cough. 
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The school lunch programme which was begun in Japan in 
1946 at present feeds about 7,057,000 primary school children 
(59% of all children), supplying 600 calories and 25 grams of protein 
in schools. Since 1956, school lunch feeding for the middle school 
students has been started. 

As far as mental health is concerned, there are a number of 
child guidance clinics provided under the Child Welfare Law and other 
relevant legislation. The National Institute of Mental Health has 
opened a mental hygiene clinic on its premises, in which children 
are treated as well as adults. 

In order to further the maternal and child health programme, 
particularly in rural areas, voluntary community activities have 
been encouraged recently. In several places, community organiza- 
tions are set up by interested mothers and housewives. 


SWEDEN 
Day Nurseries and Public Finances + 


Gothenburg’s Central Council for day and partially residential 
care of children has undertaken an investigation regarding the 
income of mothers who have their children in day nurseries and 
“family ” day nurseries, with a view to ascertaining to what extent 
these incomes yield tax revenue to the State and communes, and also 
to what extent the commune is spared from making outlays for 
social assistance, such as financial support, owing to ‘the fact that 
these women are employed. 

The particulars which formed the basis of the investigation 
were collected during April, 1955 and refer chiefly to conditions in 
the year 1954. The investigation includes 1,383 mothers with a 
total of 1,516 children, of which 1,408 were admitted to day nurse- 
ries and 108 into “family ” day nurseries. Of the mothers 39% 
were self-supporting—unmarried, widows, divorced and separated. 
The total annual income of all the mothers amounted to approxim- 
ately 6,100,000 kronor. Of this, the income of the self-supporting 
mothers was 2,700,000 kronor and of the married mothers 3,400,000 
kronor. Here we might point out that only 725 mothers had 
12 months’ employment, 241 mothers were employed 7-11 months 
and 301 mothers had 1-6 months’ employment ; 116 mothers had not 
stated their term of employment. About 40% of the mothers had 
not had a whole year’s employment. From this it may be assumed 
that the total annual income of mothers who have their children in 
day nurseries and “family ” day nurseries is not in reality much 
higher than the sum of 6,100,000 kronor, since the places newly 
occupied by children in 1954 and 1955 were previously occupied 
by other children, whose mothers were employed, but whose in- 
comes had not been included in the investigation. Taking into 
account the usual deductions, the communal tax on this amount 
would be approximately 600,000 kronor and the State income 
tax at least 300,000 kronor. 


1 Taken from a report in The Nursery Journal, London, March 
1957, No. 429. 
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The intention was also to ascertain from this investigation 
what outlays for social assistance, such as financial support, had 
been saved for the commune because the mothers had paid employ- 
ment. Some preliminary investigations have been made with 
regard to the self-supporting mothers. In Gothenburg a self- 
supporting mother with one child who is in need of assistance gets 
at present a monthly grant of 226 kronor. In addition rent is paid 
if the mother has an outlay of this kind. Taking some individual 
cases, it appears that the monthly contribution to self-supporting 
mothers amounts on an average to 250 kronor. If we reckon that 
400 of the 481 self-supporting mothers would have been in need of 
social assistance if they had not been employed, this would amount 
to a total annual outlay for financial support of 1,200,000 kronor. 
In addition there are certain grants for clothes and for heating or 
fuel. Quite possibly social assistance would also be necessary in 
certain cases for whole families, where the mother had not contri- 
buted to the upkeep of the family by paid employment. But there 
has not been time to make an investigation in that regard. It can 
be stated, however, that 114 fathers had an annual income below 
5,000 kronor. 

No less than 880 of the mothers travel by bus or tram from 
the day nursery, and also to a large extent to and from the place 
of work. If we count the number of working days as 250 per annum, 
the total fares would amount to 225,000 kronor. 

In Gothenburg the investigation shows the following figures : 


Communal rates received by the town ....... 600 ,000 
Social assistance expenses saved ............ 1,200 ,000 
REPOS PMI oes chs ao nhele ire Siti AS v3.0 ie ghd SRA 225 ,000 

2,025,000 


By way of comparison it can be stated that Gothenburg’s 
grant to day nurseries and “family ” day nurseries amounted to 
approximately 2,325,000 kronor in 1954. 

The State contribution to day nurseries in 1954 amounted to 
approximately 285,000 kronor, while the State income tax for the 
mothers in question is calculated to amount to 300,000 kronor. 

These figures are approximate, but call for serious considera- 
tion. The Commission has tried to ascertain the immediate causes— 
apart from financial reasons—for the children’s admittance into 
homes. But this side of the investigation cannot be accounted for 
yet. It can be stated that in many cases it has been of import- 
ance for keeping the family together that the mother remains in 
employment. It must undoubtedly increase her self-respect and 
give her satisfaction not to have to apply for poor relief. 

Another point is that where the self-supporting mother has been 
obliged to give up employment for ten years or so, she would in 
many cases find difficulty in obtaining work when her children were 
old enough not to require so much of her attention. 
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Leisure-time Activities 


GERMANY 
A club for children and young people 


Shortly after the war, English Quakers inaugurated a social 
centre in a large German town on the River Rhine. Its aim was 
to awaken a spirit of community and fellowship in the isolated 
inhabitant of the modern town. In 1947, they added to it a day- 
time recreation centre for school-children in poor health; but five 
years later the public health and social situation of the German 
people had greatly improved, and so the Quakers turned the centre 
into a “ day-time home ” for children. The first admitted were those 
who lived in the bunkers—those huge windowless blocks of concrete 
which had been air raid shelters and which were serving as temporary 
lodging-places for many homeless people. Then other children whose 
environment was very unsatisfactory were also taken in. As in 
most cases they have no real family life, an attempt has been made 
to form them into “families” in the home, i.e. into mixed groups 
of 15 to 20 children of different ages, led by an educator or kinder- 
garten teacher. One of the adv antages of this system is that brothers 
and sisters are able to be together for a few hours every day. An- 
other is that children who lack security in their social relations estab- 
lish such relations more easily with others younger than themselves, 
and after a certain time this helps them to make friends with child- 
ren of their own age. The contacts between the educator and the 
parents are also better once she knows all the children of one family 
well and has been able to observe their behaviour when they are 
together. Moreover, the home attaches a great deal of importance 
to its contacts with the parents; every fortnight they can come 
and talk about their problems and, if necessary, the staff visits the 
families. 

Yet it would be dangerous to pass over the disadvantages of 
this system. 

For the little ones between 3 and 6 years, play is the main acti- 
vity, or it would be more exact to say that play and activity are 
interwoven, whilst the school-child’s activity is distinctly divided 
between work and play. These two age-groups also play differently. 
This means that if the “family ” is more or less of uniform age, 
there will be less tension, even with the same number of children, 
than if the ages vary from 3 to 13. Age alone is not the deciding 
factor ; the rhy thm of a child’s development must also be taken into 
account. For example, a 7 year old has more in common with 
children of 8 and 9 than with those of 5 and 6. The very make-up 
of a group of mixed ages calls for an especially competent staff and 
also for premises which enable subgroups to engage in separate occupa- 
tions as it pleases them. Without these two essentials, it is better 
to carry on grouping the children according to age. 
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Poor housing conditions, the upheaval of the family, and the 
black market offered particularly great danger for the adolescents 
during the first post-war years. At the initiative of the Quakers 
an appeal was made to the various youth movements to take turns, 
once a week, to arrange an evening open to other young people in 
their hut. Two months later, seven young people who did not belong 
to any of the movements asked that something should be set on foot 
for them ; three months elapsed and their number had grown to 120. 
This was the beginning of the “ open door ” club, the first in Germany, 
that is, a club ‘where it is not necessary to enrol as a member and 
where any young person can come quite freely to join in the activities 
he chooses. The overriding difficulty of this kind of club is that the 
young people come there to amuse themselves, but they are rarely 
ready or able to contribute personally to the programme. Ping- 
pong and billiards soon cease to be enough to keep them. The first 
step towards a more organized framework is to group together all 
those who are interested in one special activity, but even then, it 
is the leaders of the leisure-time centres who make the effort rather 
than the youngsters themselves. Every evening, on top of a weekly 
conference, the leader and his helpers must meet to review briefly 
what has happened that day. 

In order to give the adolescents more responsibility, whilst 
respecting the principle of the open door, those who came more 
regularly were invited to have a “ visitor’s card ”, for which they 
pay 1 DMamonth. In their turn, twice a year they elect the mem- 
bers of a sort of management committee which is responsible for the 
running of the club. (The leaders also vote like the young people). 
This has made them aware that responsibility is not only an honour, 
but also an onus. Some former attendants have become proper help- 
ers, but at times there are also disagreements with the leaders. 

The club is a mixed one; it could hardly be otherwise in an area 
with many dance halls, automatic games arcades and cinemas. Three 
schools of thought are found among the parents. Some consider 
that it is normal for their sons or daughters who are already earning 
a living to be free to use their leisure-time as they please. Others 
do not really agree with this, but resign themselves to it because 
they feel powerless, and finally there are those who still keep their 
growing children very much under their thumb. 

Through communal activities an attempt is being made to lead 
both sexes to have a healthy attitude towards each other. However, 
they have asked to have separate meetings once a week so that they 

can better talk over their mutual relations. In this field, the club 

gives them a chance, which they never had elsewhere, of discussing 
their behaviour in life. The mixed nature of the club doubtless 
puts certain dangers in the youngsters’ way, but to have separate 
clubs for boys and girls is to ignore the problem and does not by 
any means solve it.} 





1 According to an article by Elisabeth SIEBENMORGEN in Jugend- 
wohl, Freiburg-in-Breisgau, 1957, 38th year, No. 3. 
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PORTUGAL 


New law on public entertainment 


On Ist April, 1957, Order-in-Council No. 41051 was issued, on 
the presence of minors at public entertainments?. Provision has 
been made for four categories of entertainment : 


1) that for young children or “ infants’ theatre ” (for children 
between 4 and 6); 


2) that for all children under 12; 
3) that authorized for everybody over 12; 
4) adult entertainment (for those over 17). 


This classification is not only applied to the entertainment as 
such, but to all the publicity for it. When there is a doubt as to 
the age of a child, the organizers of the entertainment, their em- 
ployees, and the administrative and police authorities must not 
allow him in. 

The decree is interesting in that it is not limited to the prohibi- 
tion of certain entertainments, but it gives positive indications on 
what should be the content of those intended for children. For 
instance, Article 3 lays down that the performance must be “a 
suitable and varied amusement, which does not lose sight of the child’s 
moral education and of the enrichment of his practical knowledge. 
Programmes may be made up exclusively of film shows, theatre, 
ballet, pieces of music, or circus shows, or they can include several 
of these; they may comprise films, plays, musical pieces, dances 
and similar items in category 2). -They should always be arranged 
so as to avoid tiring the children and films should either be in Portu- 
guese or have Portuguese sub-titles. ” 

The law also determines the maximum length of entertainments, 
which may last 1% or 2 hours at the most, according to the circum- 
stances. In any case, they must finish by 8.30 p.m. , except on Satur- 
days or on the eve of feast days. On these days children may be 
admitted to evening shows if they are accompanied and if, of course, 
the entertainment is in the right category for their age group. 

This same Order-in-Council forbids children under 17 to go to 
variety shows and public dances. However, those over 13 may 
go to afternoon dances held on the premises of recreation associations 
and in casinos and hotels at seaside resorts or spas. 

A rather Draconian measure forms part of the decree. Only 
those films, plays and items of this kind, as well as sporting events, 
which fulfil the conditions of the first two categories may be shown 
on television. 


1 The text of this law was received from the National Federa- 
tion of Child Welfare Institutions in Lisbon. 
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SOCIAL WORK 


A Belief in People. A History of Family Social Work. By Margaret 
E. Ricu. New York, Family Service Association of America, 
1956, 190 pp., $3.50. 


The Family Service Association of America presents in this 
book, written by a former Associate Director of the Association, the 
history of family social work as it has developed in the last 80 years 
in the U.S.A. The author goes back to the origins of its modern 
forms—that is of providing help through casework services and 
participating in community planning by voluntary agencies—and 
points out how unorganized and haphazard almsgiving which all 
too often characterized the work of philanthropic agencies was gra- 
dually replaced by organized charity and, at a later stage, by family 
social work. She shows how the old approach, reflected in such 
terms as “ Friendly Visitors among the Poor”, “ Associations for 
Improving the Conditions of the Poor ” and “ Charity Organizations ” 
gave way to modern concepts. 

The reader who is familiar with the history of social work in 
Europe will be specially interested in the influence which European 
methods of helping needy people had, in the beginning, on the 
development of social work in the U.S.A. There are certain similar- 
ities between the principles of administering relief through voluntary 
helpers in some German municipalities (the systems used in Elber- 
feld since 1853 and later in Strasbourg served as examples to many 
communities inside and outside the country) and the use of “ Friendly 
Visitors ” in the U.S.A.; there is a direct connection between the 
London Charity Organization (which was started in 1869) and the 
first city-wide American Charity Organization, modelled eight years 
later in Buffalo on the London pattern; and there is, to mention 
only one more link between American and European social work, 
the strong influence of Octavia HiLu’s ideas upon the training of 
voluntary and paid helpers. 

But the reader cannot help realizing that, since those early 
days, the situation has been reversed and that today American 
thoughts and methods have a distinct influence upon the develop- 
ment of social work principles and methods abroad. 


L.K.-F. 


Industrialization and Social Work. Proceedings of the Eighth Assem- 
bly of the International Conference of Social Work, Munich, 1956. 
Cologne-Berlin, Carl Heymann’s Verlag, 1957, 922 pp., ill. 


This volume assembles—in English, French and German—the 
addresses given at plenary sessions, together with the reports of the 
commissions and study groups. The central theme of the Confer- 
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ence—Industrialization and Social Work—covered many aspects of 
child welfare and family problems. In one of the plenary sessions 
Richard Tirmuss presented an address on the impact of industrial- 
ization on mental attitudes, on ways of life, and on the life of the 
family in highly industrialized countries, and the same problems, 
with reference to recently industrialized countries, were examined 
by Julia HENDERSON. Topics debated in study groups included, 
among others, industrialization and the family; part-time employ- 
ment in industry of married women with children; care of the 
children of working mothers; juvenile delinquency in an industrial 
society ; and the impact of famiiy allowances on family life. Whereas 
it is to be regretted that too many of the summarized reports, being 
confined to generalizations and statements of well known facts and 
widely adopted principles, fail to provide stimulating reading, the 
participants of the study groups must have had illuminating and 
challenging discussions. In addition, the members of the Conference 
will have made good use of the opportunities of examining specific 
problems in private conversations. Thus they have, without doubt, 
taken home from this assembly far more than is produced in black 
and white on its proceedings. 
L.K.-F. 


CHILD WELFARE 


New Frontiers in Child Welfare — Proceedings of the National Con- 
ference on Child Welfare, New Delhi (9-12 May, 1956). New 
Delhi, Indian Council for Child Welfare, 1957, 196 pp., Rs. 3. 


The four sections of this Conference, the first of its kind, dealt 
with community services for the normal child, community services 
for the handicapped child, services for strengthening parental care 
of children, and organization and administration of child welfare 
services. 

The introductory papers, as well as the reports on the work 
of the sections, throw a good deal of interesting light on the problems 
India is facing today in the field of child care, welfare and educa- 
tion and how it is trying to solve them. The Conference must have 
been very stimulating for all those participating. 


CHILDREN DEPRIVED OF NORMAL HOME LIFE 


Children in Need. By Donald McLean. Sydney, A. H. Pettifer, 
Government Printer, 1956, 173 pp., ill., 12s 6d (in Australian 
money). 


Mr. McLEAN gives an “account of the administration and 
functions of the -Child Welfare Department, New South Wales, 
Australia, and examines the principles involved in helping deprived 
and wayward children”. His survey confirms the statement made 
in the preface by R. J. HeErrron, Deputy Premier and Minister for 
Education in the State of New South Wales, that “ here in New 
South Wales we recognise the problem [of the need‘ for proper care 
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of children deprived of normal home life] and have tackled it with 
every source at our command ”. The impression is conveyed that 
administration and field personnel are well acquainted with modern 
theories and methods of child welfare and that good provision is 
made to put them into practice. 

In his effort to illustrate his account with lively descriptions of 
case histories and of the work of child welfare officers, the author 
reports many interesting but also a number of irrelevant details, 
e.g. unabridged recorded dialogues the length of which is often out 
of proportion with their importance. The table of contents would 
be more useful if it indicated the page numbers of the nine chapters 
and their numerous subdivisions. 


L.K.-F. 


DELINQUENT AND SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED YOUNG PEOPLE 


50 Jahre Allgemeiner Firsorgeerziehungstag. Bericht tiber die 
Tagung des Allgemeinen Firsorgeerziehungstages in Regensburg 
vom 17. bis 20. April 1956. No. 11-1956, Hanover-Kleefeld, 
Allgemeiner Fursorgeerziehungstag, 1956, 106 pp., DM 2.50. 


These reports are always welcomed by those concerned with 
maladjusted young people and who have to carry out the difficult 
task of educating and training them. It is reassuring that the 
continuity of the “ Allgemeiner Ftrsorgeerziehungstag ” is still 
guaranteed by the chairmanship of Pastor D. WoLrr, who has 
devoted his life to the re-education of adolescents. Caritas Director 
Dr. von MANN was one of the main speakers at the conference covered 
by the latest report, and dealt with the question: Where do we 
stand in this field today ? As in all branches of social work, psycho- 
logical research is going to play an increasing part in bringing up 
difficult and even delinquent youth. Experts in this domain there- 
fore had much to contribute to the addresses and discussions. 


R.C.F. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Health Education. Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 31. London, 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1956, 183 pp., 4s. 


This handbook of suggestions for the consideration of teachers 
and others concerned with the health and education of children and 
young people deals in its first part with the development and scope 
of health education, including, for instance, health education in 
the school, the school and the future parent, and health education 
and youth. The second part offers detailed factual information 
on the main topics that need attention, such as cleanliness ; move- 
ment and rest; accidents; drugs, alcohol and tobacco; nutrition 
and food; warmth and clothing; care of the body; prevention of 
communicable diseases; and mental health. 
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The text of the pamphlet is concise, concentrating on the 
essentials, and the written word is thus very much in keeping with 
the language of the sculptor Henry Moore whose bronze group 
“The Family ” is reproduced in a photograph on the cover. 


L.K.-F. 


The Education of Dull Children at the Primary Stage. By the Cheshire 
Education Committee. London, University of London Press, 
Ltd., 1956, 176 pp., 12s 6d. 


This book should be of interest to parents and teachers of 
children who, without being uneducable, are not capable of bene- 
fiting sufficiently from ordinary teaching methods. In this publica- 
tion the Cheshire Education Committee presents a study on the 
educational needs of dull children (the definition of “dull” used 
by the Committee refers to children whose IQ, at age nine plus, is 
85 or less) at the primary stage. The findings cover the teaching 
of the main school subjects, including physical education and social 
training. Concrete examples, detailed lists of reference books and 
an index add to the usefulness of the book. 

L.K.-F. 


CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE AT WORK 


Youth at Work. By M. E. M. Herrorp. London, Max Parrish, 
1957, 159 pp., 18s 6d. 


In his foreword to “ Youth at Work” James MAcKINTOsSH, 
former Professor of Public Health at the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medecine, says of the author: “ He has given us an 
admirable objective account of the problems of health and sickness 
and of what is needed to tackle them more adequately ; and he has 
also studied many of the social and psychological hazards which pre- 
vent an easy transition from school to the adult life of an industrial 
worker ”. 

Dr. HERFoRD, who is himself an Appointed Factory Doctor, 
started his investigation into this work in 1950. He has examined 
the situation in one particular district in England and he illustrates 
his report very fully with case histories and statistics, proving the 
thoroughness of his study. He describes the duties of an Appointed 
Factory Doctor, and makes criticisms, comments and—what is not 
so easy—specific recommendations. 


Kinderarbeit auf dem Lande. Schriftenreihe fiir landliche Sozial- 
fragen Heft 20. Hanover, Verlag M. & H. Schaper, 1957, 72 pp., 
DM 5.60. 


Reading this brochure as a social worker who more than thirty 
years ago was concerned with the problem of children working on 
the land, one realizes how little progress has been made in this 
field. Thanks to Dr. Héléne Simon, well known for her indefatig- 
able endeavours to improve the lot of the rural child, in 1922 an 
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inquiry was made into the question of the paid and unpaid agri- 
cultural work done by children. The disturbing findings resulted 
in some legal restrictions which, of course, were quickly forgotten 
in the Nazi time. 

The “ Arbeiterwohlfahrt ” (Workers’ Welfare Organization) 
took up the problem anew in 1955, and conducted another inquiry. 
The psychologist Dr. Renate FRENZEL-MEYER ZUR CAPELLEN 
evaluated the findings and the “ Arbeiterwohlfahrt ” hopes that these 
may help to convince lawmakers that legal protection against the 
exploitation of the rural child is necessary notwithstanding that such 
exploitation is not always deliberate. “6% 
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